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Let me not, however, be understood as censuring those pa- 
rents, who, after having conscientiously and perseveringly done 
everything in their power, to improve the character of their own 
schools, and still finding them to be places of intellectual or 
moral dearth or danger, seek for those benefits in private esta- 
blishments which are denied them in the public ones. 

A much larger proportion of the school committees’ reports 
was printed by the respective towns, for distribution among 
their inhabitants, during the last two years, than ever before. 
In 1843, forty-three were printed,—and in 1844, there were 
forty-four. In this, as in many other particulars, connected 
with the prosperity of our schools, the county of Essex takes 
the lead. About half of all the towns in this county print their 
reports. 

The law requires that the annual reports of the school com- 
mittees shall be either printed, or read in open town meeting. 
Asa means of diffusing information respecting the schools, and 
ol exciting an interest in them, the former mode is incompara- 
bly superior to the latter. Amid the promiscuous assemblage 
and the hurried transactions of an annual town meeting, where, 
not only a variety of public questions, but a a of 
private affairs engrosses the attention, the report of a school 
committee has no fair chance of being even heard by a great 
majority of the inhabitants ; still less of being duly considered 
by them. After being read, it is immediately deposited in the 
archives of the town, so that, if any individual is not punctu- 
ally present and sedulously attentive, he will never become 
‘cquainted with its contents ; for not one man in five hundred, 
will ever resort to the office of the town clerk to peruse the 
document in private. But when printed for distribution, a copy 
is left with each family. It remains in every household, lying 
Upon the table, soliciting to be read, yet awaiting the leisure of 

le Inmates. In this situation, it attracts the notice of mothers, 
“me of whom are the most efficient benefactors of our public 
schools. There too, it is read, not only by mothers, but also 
by elder brothers and sisters, none of whom ever hear it, or see 
: when it is only read in town meeting, and then buried among 
ite records of the town. It is also obvious, that when a report 
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is only read in town meeting, that portion of the community 
who need it most, are least likely to hear it. 

Some places, it is true, form an exception to the above re- 
marks. ‘There are towns in the State, where the reading of 
the school committees’ report constitutes one of the most inter- 
esting exercises of the meeting. All private business is for the 
time suspended. ‘The voters gather round and sit with listen- 
ing ears and receptive minds. Instances have occurred where 
after the reading of their annual report, the committee have 
read selections from the report of the Board of Education, or 
from other educational documents, to enlighten the minds and 
enkindle the zeal of the people, on the great subject of Common 
Schools. But these are rare cases. On the other hand, where 
the towns are populous, and the attendance at town meeting 
general, and especially where some topic of local or of party 
interest absorbs and agitates the minds of men, the law, for all 
beneficial purposes, might about as well provide that the reports 
of the school committee should be read during the sham-fights, 
at our annual militia musters. 

For reasons too obvious to be mentioned, the character of 
many of the reports would be improved, were they written with 
a view to being printed. The desire of approval, within the 
limits assigned by reason, is a laudable impulse; and the ex- 
pectation of publicity may prove a stimulus even to the most 
conscientious men. Highly valuable and excellent as are the 
school committees’ reports, when considered as a whole, yet 
there are more or less of them, every year, which I think would 
never have passed from the committees’ hands, had their au- 
thors anticipated the doom of appearing in print. 

I cannot pass from this subject of the School Abstracts, with- 
out pointing out some of the modes in which they may be more 
extensively and beneficially used, than they have heretofore 
been. Five volumes have now been published. Single copies 
have been distributed to all the members of the Legislature, 
and to the town clerks of the respective towns; duplicates to 
the school committee of every town, and triplicates where the 
towns are large. The last volume contains two hundred and 
preee= 9, very large, closely-printed octavo pages. It was 
compiled from a body of documents containing three or four 
times that amount of reading matter; so that two or three umes 
as much was omitted, as was selected for printing. Hence, to 
secure any considerable space in the Abstract, a high degree of 
excellence in the reports was necessary. Hence, too, the choice 
character of the work. The Abstracts treat of a great variety 
of topics. They contain important facts, reasonings and sug- 
gestions, in regard to a majority of all the points essential to the 

’ 5 


welfare of our public schools. To lay open this store-house © 
information, town committees, prudential committees and teaci- 
ers, in many instances, have invited the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict to assemble together, during the long winter evenings, 
the purpose of having select passages from the Abstracts, Sp 
cially applicable to some emergency or peculiarity in their col 
dition, read to them. In this way, views have been enlarge, 
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prejudices dispelled, interest in the cause of education quick- 
ened. But the Abstracts have seldom been used by the teach- 
ers in the schoolroom; and yet the occasions are almost innu- 
merable where this might be done with signal benefit. ‘They 
may be used to promote intellectual progress ; they may be used 
as a strong moral incentive to good conduct, and as a dissuasive 
from ill. ‘There is scarcely one of the volumes which does not 
describe schools and classes preeminent for their excellence ;— 
schools where the attendance has been remarkable both for its 
unctuality and regularity; classes which have distinguished 
themselves in spelling, in neatness and proficiency as exhibited 
in their writing-books, in reading, in working out difficult arith- 
metical problems, or in the expert and elegant drawing of maps, 
upon the black-board ; or which, in some other branch, have 
won for themselves the commendation of the committee and 
been honorably reported to the town. Let the teacher read 
passages of this description before his school, such as may be 
especially appropriate to the condition of his own scholars, and 
cheer them on to emulate the high example of children in other 
parts of the State. Suppose, on the other hand, the teacher 
sees prognostics of a mutinous and insubordinate spirit among 
the elder scholars,—the falsely called young men,—of the 
school; let him select from the Abstract some Pace in which 
a school insurrection is condignly denounced and reprobated, 
the infamousness of its character portrayed, the names of the 
wicked agents in committing it,—and there have been several 
cases of this sort,—called out from the school committee’s 
report, in open town meeting, to be afterwards forwarded to 
the seat of government, and there deposited among the records 
of the State, as an enduring memorial of their disgrace. Bright 
rewards, retributive consequences, like these, might be em- 
ployed, among the motive-powers for advancing and governing 
— and would often exercise a decisive influence over its 

estiny. 


I proceed to compare a few of the school statistics of the year 
1843,—the last received, with those of 1837. 


The number of children in the State between the ages of 4 and 
16 years, in 1837, was ‘ : ; 177,053 
On the Ist of May, 1843, it was > : 192,027 


Increase, . * ; ; . 14,974 
The number of scholars of all ages in all the public 

schools, in 1837, in summer, was ° . 122,889 
In 1843, in summer, it was . , 147,405 


Incteased attendance, in summer, ° - 24,516 
The number of scholars of all ages in all the schools, 

in 1837, in winter, was s ; 141,837 
In 1843, in winter, it was : ; 169,191 


Increased attendance, in winter, 27,354 
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The average number in attendance, in 1837, in sum- 
mer, was to ie Rules A 94,956 
In 1843, in summer, it was . ; 104.553 
Increase of average attendance, in summer, __, 9.597 
The average number in attendance in 1837, in winter, 
Sake sith ' ; 111,520 
In 1843, in winter, it was ; ; i 122 397 


—— 


Increase of average attendance, in winter, . 10,807 


No registers were kept in the schools, in 1837; and there are 
many facts tending to prove that the estimates then made, both 
of the whole number of scholars, of all ages, belonging to the 
schools, and of the average number in attendance, were too 
high. But supposing them to be accurate, it follows that, with 
an increase of less than 15,000, in the number of persons 
between 4 and 16 years of age, there is an increase of 24,516, 
in the number of those attending school, in summer; and of 
27,354, in the number of those attending school, in winter. It 
appears also that the average attendance of this greatly increased 
number is higher than was the average attendance of the 
smaller number. This last fact is especially worthy of remark, 
because the new recruits freshly brought into the schools would 
naturally be far less punctual in their attendance than the rest. 
Another fact also bears directly and strongly upon this point. 
In 1837, the average length of all the schools in the State was 
only six months and twenty-five days, while, during the last 
school year, the average length of the schools was seven months 
and twenty-two days. Of course, other things being equal, the 
average of attendance would be greater for a short school than 
for a long one; for if parents will not spare their children reg- 
ularly to attend a short school, still less will they be inclined to 
spare them, when the school is long. 

Still, both the whole number in attendance on the Common 
Schools of the State, and the average of the attendance of this 
number, are alarmingly low, when compared with the whole 
number of our children of a school-going age. This startling 
fact is shown by the following aggregates. 


Whole number of children in the State, between the 
ages of 4 and 16, in 1843, ° . Pia | 
Number of scholars of all ages in all the schools,in 
summer, : . ‘ . . 147,405 


92,027 


In winter, ’ . . . 169,191 
Average attendance in the schools, in summer, . 104,553 
In winter, ‘ . , * . 122,327 
Number under 4 years of age attending school, ' pe 
Number over 16 years of age attending school, 12,39 
Now the average number of scholars, in all the acad- “60 
emies in the State, last year, was . , 3! 
And the average number in all the unincorporated 
academies, private schools, and schools kept to pro- 950 
long Common Schools, last year, was . 25, 
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The great majority of the latter number consists of those who 
attend the Common Schools, while they continue; but, during 
the vacations of these, they attend private schools, schools kept 
to prolong Common Schools, &c. 

A glance at these facts is ocular demonstration that thousands 
and thousands of our children, between the ages of 4 and 16 
years, attend no school whatever, from the beginning to the end 
of the year. Although there may be no native born child who 
never enters a school, from the age of four to that of sixteen, 
yet it is certain that there are many between those ages, who 
are absent from school a whole year, if not whole years, at a 
time. And in regard to those who attend school, more or less, 
every year, there are not a few whose irregularity of attendance 
is aggravated into what may be almost called, a regularity of 
non-attendance. 

In my Fifth Annual Report, I showed that, such was the 
enormous amount of the average absence of scholars wholly 
dependent upon the Common Schools for an education, that, 
were a single portion of the territory of the Commonwealth to 
be selected, and doomed to bear the entire loss, the ‘‘ absence 
even in winter, when it was more than eighteen thousand less 
than in summer, would have exceeded the number of all the 
children between four and sixteen years of age, in the five west- 
ern counties of Berkshire, Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin and 
Worcester ;—that it would have exceeded, by more than ten 
thousand, all the children, between four and sixteen years of 
age, in the six south-eastern counties of Norfolk, Bristol, Ply- 
mouth, Barnstable, Dukes county and Nantucket; that it 
would have been nearly equal to all the children, between the 
same ages, in the three great counties of Suffolk, Essex and 
Middlesex; and that the amount of absence in the summer, 
would have exceeded the number of children in the three last 
uamed counties, by more then sixteen thousand.” 'The ques- 
tions which I then put, have since lost but little of their signifi- 
cance, namely: ‘ were all the children in either of those three 
great sections of the Commonwealth wholly deprived of the 
privileges of a Common School education, would not the State, 
ioreseeing the inevitable calamities which, in the immutable 
order of events, must result from rearing so large a portion of 
its population in ignorance,—be filled with alarm, and impelled 
by the instinct of self-preservation, to seek for an antidote? But 
is the evil which this fact infallibly prophesies, any less danger- 
ous or imminent, because, instead of shrouding one particular 
section of the Commonwealth in night, it is diffused over the 
entire surface of the State, darkening the common atmosphere, 
and blinding the vision of the whole people?” | 
_ Another aspect, in which this case may be presented, is as 
little calculated to minister to'our contentment or self-compla- 
cchey. Deducting the number of children below four and over 
‘itteen years of age, who attend our Common Schools, it then 
‘ppears that, while the schools themselves are kept less than 
two thirds of the year, the average attendance of children 
tween four and sixteen is less than two thirds of the whole 
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number between these ages belonging to the State. And this 
is true even of the winter schools, when the average attendance 
exceeds by eighteen thousand the average attendance in sum. 
mer. If one third of the schooling of the children is lost, each 
year, then, of course, in three years, it is equal to the loss of 
their whole schooling for one year. Now suppose that every 
third year, the State should raise its more than half million of 
dollars, and should provide and pay its complement of teachers. 
but that no child should attend its schools for a single day; 
that the schoolhouses, those places which we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon as the nurseries of intelligence and virtue. 
and the defences of our liberty, should be left desolate from one 
end of the year to the other. The actual fact is worse than the 
supposition here made; because a regular and unbroken attend- 
ance for two years, during the whole time the schools are kept, 
with an entire intermission of the third year, would be far more 
serviceable than the same amount of schooling spread irregu- 
larly over three years. ‘Or, to look at the case for one moment, 
in another of its aspects; suppose, every third year, the whole 
body of teachers in the State, should absent themselves from 
their respective schools, and still draw their compensation from 
the public treasury ; would the injustice on the one side, or the 
loss on the other be any greater, in that year, than they now 
are? For imparting instruction, through the medium of our 
schools, the presence of the scholar is as essential as the pres- 
ence of the teacher. 

In this extraordinary state of things, we may well inquire, 
where lies the error? With such a striking contradiction 
between our own course, and the clear indications of nature, 
we may ask, whether nature herself has made a mistake, or 
whether we are not wrong in refusing to comply with her plans! 
Does the body demand daily and well-adapted nourishment, for 
twenty years, in order to reach its full development and strength, 
while the soul can expand and get wisdom and understanding 
amidst moral and intellectual drought and barrenness? Is there 
no such thing as mental destitution and famine, as well 3s 
physical starvation? Does the body obey a law of increase 
which postpones its maturity for a period of twenty yeals: 
while the mind can be developed into full proportions, and 
replenished with all requisite knowledge and jodgmeat and prin- 
ciple, at once? Is there no veracity in those records of human 
history which declare, in respect to every nation, without 2 
exception, that where the children are uncultivated, the met 
and women are barbarians? Is it true that where one ignorant 
. and passionate man controls the destinies of an empire, he w!! 

assuredly hurl it to destruction; but that a nation, whose oe 
tinies are controlled by thousands of ignorant and passions® 
men, may still look forward to a joyous career of prosperity a? 
renown? Did our ancestors commit so great an error as t0 pr 
vide a system of schools for all the children in the State, when 
only a part of those children would have either necessity 0 
occasion for the benefits they confer? Is so limited an — 
tion, as our schools are now giving, sufficient for the politics 
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wants of a community, all whose voters “sit in kings’ houses ?” 
If all these questions cannot be answered in the affirmative, then 
ought we not to feel alarmed that so many of our children are 
annually forfeiting the benefits of our schools ?—I do not mean 
the alarm of the simpleton, who is bereft of his senses at the 
prospect of danger, but the apprehension of the wise man, who, 
foreseeing calamity, averts it by timely precautions. Among 
our most patriotic and philanthropic citizens, the inquiry is 
becoming more and more frequent, whether a right to rear up 
children in a state of ignorance, with all its consequent degra- 
dation and dangers, is one of the inalienable rights of a repub- 
lican. 

In this connection I would suggest, whether the income of 
the school fund might not be distributed among the towns, 
according to the attendance upon the schools, and not according 
to the numbers between four and sixteen years of age. Why 
should money be given to the towns to be thrown away? 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 


One of the most extraordinary changes which have taken 
place in our schools, during the last seven years, consists in the 
great proportionate increase in the number of female teachers 
employed. 


In 1837, the number of male teachers in all our public 


schools, including summer and winter terms, was 2370 
Of females, .. : : ‘ A : 3591 
In the school year 1843-4, it was,—males, ; 2529 
Females, . . . ; . — 4581 
Increase in the number of male teachers, . , 159 

Do. 7 female ‘“ : ‘ 990 
During the same time, the number of schools, in the State, 

has increased only ag : ; . 418 


This change in public sentiment, in regard to the employ- 
ment of female teachers, I believe to be in accordance with the 
dictates of the soundest philosophy. Is not woman destined to 
conduct the rising generation, of both sexes, at least through all 
the primary stages of education? Has not the Author of nature 
pre-adapted her, by constitution, and faculty, and temperament, 
for this noble work? What station of beneficent labor can she 
aspire to, more honorable, or more congenial to every pure and 
generous impulse? In the great system of society, what other 
part can she act, so intimately connected with the refinement 
and purification of the race? How otherwise can she so well 
vindicate her right to an exalted station in the scale of being; 
and cause that shameful sentence of degradation by which she 
has so long been dishonored, to be repealed? Four fifths of all 
the women who have ever lived, have been the slaves of man, 
—the menials in his household, the drudges in his field, the 
instruments of his pleasure; or, at best, the gilded toys of his 
leisure days in court or palace. She has been outlawed from 
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honorable service, and almost incapacitated, by her servile con- 
dition, for the highest aspirations after usefulness and renown 
But a noble revenge awaits her. By a manifestation of the 
superiority of moral power, she can triumph over that physical 
power which has hitherto subjected her to bondage. She can 
bless those by whom she has been wronged. By refining the 
tastes and sentiments of man, she can change the objects of his 
ambition; and with changed objects of ambition, the fields of 
honorable exertion can be divided between the sexes. By 
inspiring nobler desires for nobler objects, she can break down 
the ascendency of those selfish motives that have sought their 
gratification in her submission and inferiority. All this shecan 
do, more rapidly and more effectually than it can ever be done in 
any other way, unless through miracles, by training ‘the young 
to juster notions of honor and duty, and to a higher appreciation 
of the true dignity and destiny of the race. 

The more extensive employment of females for educating the 
young, will be the addition of a new and mighty power to the 
forces of civilization. It is a power, also, which, heretofore, to 
a very great extent, has been unappropriated; which has been 
allowed, in the administration of the affairs of men, to run to 
waste. Hence it will be an addition to one of the grandest 
spheres of human usefulness, without any subtraction from 
other departments ;—a gain without a loss. For all females,— 
the great majority,—who are destined, in the course of Provi- 
dence, to sustain maternal relations, no occupation or appren- 
ticeship can be so serviceable ; but, in this connection, it is not 
unworthy of notice, that, according to the census of Massachu- 
setts, there are almost eight thousand more females than males 
belonging to the State. 

But ifa female is to assume the performance of a teacher's 
duties, she must be endowed with high qualifications. If devoid 
of mental superiority, then she inevitably falls back into that 
barbarian relation, where physical strength measures itself 
against physical strength. In that contest, she can never hope 
to succeed; or, if she succeeds, it will be only as an Amazon, 
and not as a personification of moral power. Opportunities, 
therefore, should be every where opened for the fit qualification 
of female teachers; and all females possessing in an eminent 
degree, the appropriate natural endowments, should be encour- 
aged to qualify themselves for this sacred work. Those who 
have worthily improved such opportunities, should be rewarded 
with social distinction and generous emoluments. Society can- 
not do less than this, on its own account, for those who are 
improving its condition ; though for the actors themselves, In 
this beneficent work, the highest rewards must forever remain 
where God and nature have irrevocably placed them,—in the 
consciousness of well-doing. 

Could public opinion, on this one subject, be rectified, and 
brought into harmony with the great law of Christian duty an 
love, there are thousands of females amongst us, who now 
spend lives of frivolity, of unbroken wearisomeness and worth- 
lessness, who would rejoice to exchange their days of painful 
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ijieness for such ennobling occupations ; and who, in addition 
to the immediate rewards of well-doing, would see, in the dis- 
tant prospect, the consolations of a life well-spent, instead of the 
pangs of remorse for a frivolous and wasted existence. 


TOWN APPROPRIATIONS. , 


According to the Graduated Tables, it appears that the high- 
est appropriation made last year, by any town in the Common- 
wealth for the education of its children, was made by Somer- 
ville, in the county of Middlesex. It was $7,62, for each child 
between the ages of 4 and 16 years, belonging to the town. 
The lowest, made by the town of Richmond, in the county of 
Berkshire, was only $1,03, for each child between the above- 
mentioned ages ; a sum insufficient to entitle the town to a dis- 
tributive share of the income of the school fund. ‘The appro- 
priation by Richmond, when compared with the valuation of 
the town, amounts to but a very small fraction more than one 
mill on the dollar. 

That this arrangement of the several towns in the State, in a 
Graduated Table, according to their liberality in supporting 
schools, produces beneficial results, is obvious from the simple 
fact, that no town has ever been at the foot of the list, for two 
years in succession. When they strike bottom, they give a 
vigorous rebound. Considerations growing out of their relative 
position in regard to other places, have led many towns to 
increase their appropriations for schools. ‘The motive acts most 
strongly where a generous impulse is most needed. In 1841, the 
first year in which the plan of a Graduated 'T'able was adopted, 
there were eight towns in the State, whose appropriation was 
less than $1,25,—the sum necessary to entitle a town to a dis- 
tributive share of the school fund,—for each child between the 
ages of 4 and 16 years, within their respective limits ; and there 
were also five towns which had raised $1,25 only ;—thus just 
bringing themselves within the rule of distribution. Last year, 
there was but one town whose appropriation was less than 
$1,25, and only four others which did not exceed that sum. 
From year to year, the towns present the gratifying spectacle 
of moving steadily upwards along an ascending series. 

The remark has been before made, yet, to prevent misap- 
prehension, I venture to repeat it, that the Graduated ‘Tables, 
although presenting by far the most just and general, yet do 
hot, in all cases, present an infallible criterion for determining 
the relative liberality of the different towns. It is believed, 
however, that no other test, at once so general and so impartial, 
could be applied. The income of the Surplus Revenue, when 
appropriated to the schools, is made part of the dividend, in all 
cases. Voluntary contributions for board and fuel, which, to 
some extent, modify the towns’ apparent liberality, are uni- 
formly set down. ‘These contributions, however, do not, for 
several reasons, appear in the quotient which indicates the 
amount of money expended for each child. First, they are an 
uncertain resource. Secondly, they are made, not by the town, 
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but by the districts ; and in those districts where no such con- 
tributions are made, the children enjoy only their distributiye 
share of the town’s money. ‘To include these, therefore, would 
assign to some children what they never receive. And, thirdly 
they vary greatly, in different districts, in the same town, and 
in the same district, in different years; whereas the educational 
resources of the children should not be liable to fluctuation, 
The income derived from local funds does not appear in these 
Tables. These funds were given to improve the character of 
the schools, and not to save the inhabitants from taxation. Had 
the latter been the object, the donations would have been made 
to the town, generally, and not specifically to the schools. The 
donors must have intended to make the schools so much better 
than they otherwise would be. ‘They could not have intended 
or expected that the schools would remain as poor as ever, by 
the towns’ withholding a portion of their accustomed grant, 
equal to the amount of the gift bestowed. Had such been their 
purpose, they would have made the town treasury, and not the 
schools, the object of their bounty. When a town, therefore, 
after accepting ‘a bequest or donation for the benefit of its 
schools, immediately reduces its own school appropriations by 
an equal amount, and thereby leaves the schools and children 
unprofited by the gift, it is difficult to distinguish the case from 
an embezzlement of funds confided to its keeping for the benefit 
of the rising generation. 

The Statistical Tables, among many other things, show the 
valuation and population of each town, together with the 
amount of its appropriation for schools. A comparison of these 
items is highly creditable to some of the towns. The whole 
amount of taxes levied last year, by all the towns in the State, 
for the support of schools, fell a fraction short of $550,000. The 
last valuation of the State, in round numbers, was $300,000,000. 
The whole amount, therefore, levied by taxes, for schools, last 
year, averaged less than two mills on a dollar, for all the taxa- 
ble property of the Commonwealth. But the small town of 
Monroe,—a little place wedged in among the Green Mountains, 
in the northwestern angle of the county of Franklin, with a 
population of only 282, and a valuation of only $41,750, taxed 
itself for the support of its schools, last year, almost five mills 
on the dollar, besides contributing a proportionally large sum 
for board and fuel ;—a little town, indeed, but with a great 
heart. In some towns, unhappily, this proportion is reversed. 

Although there is no state or nation in Christendom worthy 
to be compared with Massachusetts, for its munificence in 
expending money to support free schools; yet it is obvious that 
we have not reached our ultimatum on this subject, nor done 
justice to our own ability. According to the last census, our 
population fell a fraction short of 738,000. Were our appro- 
priations for the payment of teachers’ wages, for board and 
fuel, to be increased 40 per cent. beyond what they now ate, 
they would amount to only about a dollar an inhabitant, for the 
whole Commonwealth. Even at such a rate of appropriation, 
the entire property of the State would be converted into knowl- 
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edge and virtue, through this instrumentality, less than once 
in four centuries,—less than once in ten generations, allowing 
forty years as the average length of life,—or, finally, at the 
rate of less than five times, since the commencement of the 
Christian era. Still, strange as it may seem, there is opposi- 
tion in certain quarters, even to the moderate amount of means 
now devoted to this object of individual and republican self- 
reservation. Even parents sometimes feel, as it were, two 
natures struggling within them,—the parental and the tax- 
resisting nature. When the latter prevails, as it too often does, 
the schools suffer. 


LIBRARIES. 
t 


Owing to the necessity of submitting this Report earlier than 
in preceding years, it is impossible to make up the account, for 
an entire year, of the number of school libraries purchased by 
the districts. From January Ist, to December Ist, 1844, how- 
ever, there had been drawn from the treasury of the Common- 
wealth, for this purpose, the sum of $4,875, which,—an equal 
sum having been raised by the districts,—represents the number 
of three hundred and twenty-five libraries. Perhaps libraries 
have not gone into so many different districts, because, by the 
Resolve of March 11th, 1844, any school district containing 
twice sixty children, or three times sixty children, &c., between 
the ages of 4 and 16 years, is entitled to draw as many times 
$15 as the number sixty is contained in the whole number of 
its children between those ages. At present, however, the great 
majority of the schools in the State, out of the city of Boston, 
(which has not yet availed itself of the Resolves in favor of 
school libraries,) are supplied with this means,—secondary in 
importauce and efficiency only to the schools themselves,—for 
improving the minds and advancing the attainments of the 
future men and women of the Commonwealth. 

It gives me great pleasure to say that no legislative measure 
has been adopted for the improvement of our schools, which 
has obtained such universal approval, or been responded to by 
such heart-felt expressions of gratitude, as that for the estab- 
lishment of a school library in every district in the State. 
Since the adoption of this measure, I have read three sets of 
the annual reports of the school committees,—amounting to 
nine hundred in number,—and from one town only has there 
been a dissenting voice,—a degree of unanimity probably un- 
paralleled, in regard to any measure of any kind ever adopted 
in the State, which involved the necessity of self-taxation by 
the people. 

In the meantime, the school fund has been greatly augment- 
ed from its permanently available resources. By the Resolve 
of February 5th, 1844, the sum of $75,000, moneys received 
from the United States, under the treaty with Great Britain 
for the adjustment of the north eastern boundary, was added 
to the capital of that fund. Its whole amount is now about 
$750,000. It is limited by law to a million of dollars. 
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TEACHERS, AND THE BREAKING UP OF SCHOOLS, 


Having spoken, at considerable length, in former Reports 
respecting those qualifications of teachers, which are indispen- 
sable in all cases; and having referred to some tests by which 
the existence or non-existence of such qualifications may, to a 
great extent, be determined beforehand ; I confine myself, at 
present, to that class of cases, where the deficiencies have been 
so manifold and extensive as to lead to the breaking up of the 
schools themselves. 

It appears by the school committees’ reports, that, in the 
school year 1842-3, twenty-six schools were broken.up through 
the incompetency of the teachers; two more were broken up by 
the insubordination of the scholars; one from “ dissatisfaction ;” 
one from the severity of punishment inflicted; one because the 
teacher persisted in inculcating sectarian doctrines upon his 
pupils, after having been remonstrated with, both by the inhab- 
itants of the district, and by the superintending committee ;* 
and six from causes not stated,—equal to thirty-seven in the 
whole. 

In 1843-4, forty-three schools are reported as having been 
broken up from the incompetency of the teachers; seven from 
the insubordination of the scholars; three from causes not 
specifically stated, and one,—a school taught by a female,—on 
account of suspicions entertained against her moral character, 
—the first instance of the kind ever reported by any committee 
in the State. This makes an aggregate of fifty-three. 

Every year, more or less schools are broken up in the county 
of Berkshire, through a want of fuel; or from being supplied 
only with such wood as, in the present state of the arts, is in- 
combustible. 

The difference in the number of schools broken up, as well 
as in the causes which have inflicted so great an evil, is very 
remarkable. Six years ago, I think quite as many schools 
were broken up by the insubordination of the scholars, as by 
the alleged incompetency of the teachers. From both causes, 
not less than between three and four hundred in a year, were 
brought to a premature and unnatural close. Happily, at the 
present time, the breaking up of schools, through a successful 
insurrection of the scholars, is an exceedingly rare event. 

This is most gratifying. Few things can indicate a worse 
condition of public sentiment, or portend greater calamities to 
the State, than that schools,—the very places for cultivating 
self-restraint, order, decency and a regard for all the proprieties 
of life,—should be converted into nurseries of a rebellious spirit, 
an arena for the conflict of force against force, and the triumph 
of physical power over law. It is a cause for heart-felt con- 
gratulation that this class of cases is reduced to so low a num- 
ber. When public opinion, throughout the Commonwealth, 
becomes what it should be, such cases will disappear altogether. 


* See Abstract Massachusetts School Returns, 1843-4, p. 121. 
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The breaking up of a school, on account of the teacher’s 
incompetency, 1s an extreme measure. Evils must become in- 
tolerable, before such a remedy will be resorted to. The rem- 
edy itself is a great evil. When all the inhabitants of a district 
have made their arrangements for a school, when children have 
been called home, work suspended and books procured; when 
the difficulty of obtaining another teacher, and the possibility 
of not finding a better one, are so great; the inhabitants will 
bear almost any ‘‘evils they have, rather than fly to those 
they know not of.” Heretofore also, there has been another 
obstacle, and, in many Cases, an insurmountable one, in the 
way of dismissing a teacher, however incompetent. It has 
been a disputed question, in whom resided the legal right of 
declaring the contract to be vacated. Some have maintained 
that it belonged to the superintending committce; others, that 
itis vested by law in the prudential committee, while a third 
party has insisted that it could be exercised only by the legal 
voters of the district. Hence, a question about the power has, 
in many cases, prevented the dismission of a teacher, when 
there could be no reasonable question about the incompetency. 
It must have been a flagrant case, to bring the three parties to 
a unanimity of opinion; and while either of them dissented, or 
declined to act, a teacher, determined to retain his place, would 
naturally maintain that the power resided in the party disposed 
to uphold him, and thus would keep his opponents at bay, by 
the terrors of a lawsuit. It is not too much, then, to say, that 
there must have been many cases of incompetency, to one of 
actual dismission. How extensive, then, the evils still suffered 
from unqualified teachers, when forty-three cases of actual dis- 
mission were reported by the school committees, the last year! 
Hew cases have existed, where more cogent reasons could be 
urged for the enactment of a law, than those which procured 
the passage of the act of February 23, 1844, by virtue of which, 
the school committee of any town are “authorized to dismiss 
from employment any teacher in such town, whenever the said 
committce may think proper.” Doubtless, under this law, a 
greater number of dismissions will take place the current year, 
than occurred during the last. 

Do not facts like these admonish all the friends of education, 
aid enjoin it upon the State, to use all practicable means by 
Which the qualifications of teachers can be increased? In addi- 
tion to the Normal Schools,—some evidence of the success of 
whose pupils will be laid before the Board by Mr. May, late 
Principal of the Normal School at Lexington,—I wish to sug- 
gest another expedient,—one which has been adopted in the 
State of New York, for two or three years past, and which has 
proved eminently successful ;—I refer to 


TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 


These are constituted and sustained in the following man- 
ner :— 


In the spring and autumn of the year, those persons, male 
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and female, who propose to keep school, the ensuing season 
assemble at some convenient and central place; and not only 
form classes for mutual improvement, but they employ some 
distinguished teacher or teachers, to preside over their meetings 
and give them instruction. Here they are indoctrinated, not 
merely in the general principles of school government, the 
means and modes of order, discipline, classification, motive- 
powers, &c., but they go through the actual drill of classes and 
routine of the schoolroom. These teachers elect form them- 
selves into classes, in all the branches they expect to teach ; 
they study lessons and perform recitations, just as is done ina 
school. ‘The exercises are interspersed with discussions, and 
the evening is generally occupied by lectures on some topic con- 
nected with the great cause of education. ‘The Institutes hold 
regular sessions from day to day, usually for a fortnight, though 
for a longer or shorter period, according to the ability and zeal 
of the parties. 

During the autumn which has just closed, a large number of 
such Institutes were held in the interior and western part of the 
State of New York. Several of them, having made pressing 
application to a distinguished teacher belonging to the city of 
Boston, to attend and preside at their meetings, he complied 
with their request, and spent abouta month, in different places, 
amongst them. He reports that their members were animated 
by a most earnest and praise-worthy spirit; ardent for im- 
provement and grateful for any aid that could increase their 
fitness for the responsible duties they were about to assume ;— 
that male teachers, who are to receive but ten dollars a month, 
for their services during the winter, travelled fifty or more 
miles on foot, to spend a fortnight of their time in attending 
these meetings, and that they contented themselves with any 
fare however meagre, and with any accommodations however 
rude,—finding their compensation in the mental and literary 
advantages to be there obtained. ‘This is a noble spirit. It is 
a spirit which predestines the glory of the State and the welfare 
of its individual citizens. It is a spirit which, at present, per- 
vades the State of New York more generally, and is acting 
more efficiently, than in any other state in the Union. I think 
our own people are not generally aware what and how much 
have been done for the cause of Common Schools, by the Leg- 
islature and people of New York, within the last few years. 
That State has the most munificent fund devoted to the cause 
of popular education that exists in the world. It has a far 
more comprehensive and efficient code of laws for regulatin 
public instruction than any other of the twenty-six states; an 
its system, with but few exceptions, is most wisely arranged, 
and is now worked with a vigor and spirit unequalled in any 
other part of our republic. te 

Why cannot this plan of Teachers’ Institutes, originating In 
New York, be adopted in Massachusetts? We have borrowed 
her system of District School Libraries, and it has found almost 
universal favor amongst our citizens. She has borrowed our 
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system of Normal Schools,—having appropriated at the last 
session of her Legislature, by a unanimous vote of both houses, 
the sum of $50,000 for that purpose; and her Normal School 
is to be opened at Albany, on the 18th of the present month. 
Let us now adopt the system of Teachers’ Institutes, which 
she has projected; and thus maintain that noble rivalry of 
benefactions which is born of a philanthropy that cares more 
for the good that is done, than it does who are the devisers, the 
agents, or the recipients of it. 

“Many Common School Conventions have been held in Massa- 
chusetts. ‘These have been very useful in awakening public 
attention, in exposing defects, and in diffusing a knowledge of 
principles respecting arrangement, organization, &c. Valuable, 
however, as these conventions have been, they have not pro- 
posed, nor, from their nature, have they been able, toadd much 
to the qualifications of teachers, as it respects the means and 
modes of instruction. But Teachers’ Institutes propose, not 
merely the exposition of principles, but an exemplification and 
embodiment of them, in practice. The sessions of the Institute 
cover a period many times as long as that occupied by the con- 
vention; and the former embraces a range of objects far more 
ample and comprehensive than the latter. ‘The Institute may 
effect less, in interesting the citizens at large; but it will accom- 
plish far more in qualifying teachers for their duty. 

Besides the American Institute of Instruction, whose services 
have been recognized by the State, and whose good influences 
are well known, ‘Teachers’ Associations are organized in several 
of our counties. Some of them hold meetings annually, and 
one,—the Essex County Teachers’ Association,—semi-annu- 
ally. In no case, however, have their sessions been continued 
beyond two days, at a time; and, so far as I know, classes for 
mutual instruction have never been formed, nor has any organ- 
ization into classes for drill and recitation, ever been attempted. 
It is obvious that such an organization would be not only the 
most effective, but the only way, for bringing out the merits 
and for exposing the errors, belonging to the every-day detail 
and routine of the schoolroom. 

Were a small donus,—just sufficient to pay an experienced 
teacher for presiding over and instructing them, and for defray- 
ing a few contingent expenses,—to be offered to the teachers, 
In any county, who would annually assemble for this purpose,— 
I know not how the same amount of money could be converted 
into so great an amount of good. For the time being, the Insti- 
tute would have all the characteristics of a Normal School. 
The candidates for teaching, coming to its sessions for the 
express purpose of preparing themselves for immediate duties, 
Would come with receptive and eager minds; and every body 
knows how much more living and serviceable is the informa- 
lion which is acquired at the time when it is most needed, and 
when it supplies the demands of a pressing exigency. 

Surely, were such Institutes to be opened here, but few of 
those who have enjoyed nothing more than common advan- 
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tages, could be so morally insensible to the great responsibili- 
ties of a teacher, as not gladly to avail themselves of such 
an opportunity for improvement. 

Among the most enlightened nations of Europe, as well as in 
this country, men, celebrated the world over, for their attain. 
ments in particular branches of science, are accustomed to meet 
together, for the purpose of enlarging their common stock of 
knowledge, and for enkindling the zeal of each other. Of this 
character, also, is the American Institute, which holds jts 
annual Fairs in New York, for the encouragement of American 
productions; and the Mechanics’ Association in Boston, for 
improvements in the useful arts. For more than twenty years 
past, the State has granted bounties to Agricultural Societies, 
for the advancement of that fundamental interest, in our com- 
munity,—the agricultural; and cannot as much be done for 
Common Schools, 6n which all the higher interests of individ- 
uals and of the nation are so dependent, as for prosecuting 
researches into the regions of abstract science, or for perfecting 
the useful arts of life? Cannot as much be done for improving 
the children of the Commonwealth, as for improving its breeds 
of domestic animals ? 

In several towns in the State, local measures are taken, to 
enlarge the views and increase the aptitude of teachers. In 
Salem, an organization embracing all the teachers in the city, 
has existed for several years. The male teachers, having 
charge of the higher schools, have proposed to themselves a 
more liberal and comprehensive object than their own personal 
improvement. ‘Their practical foresight admonishes them that 
the character of their own schools must depend, in a great 
degree, upon the condition of the pupils who enter them, from 
the primary schools. Hence they see, that increased qualifica- 
tions, in the primary school teachers, not less than in them- 
selves, will redound to the advancement of their own schools. 
All the primary school teachers, therefore, are embraced in their 
organization ; and are invited to participate in their discussions. 
It was soon found, however, that the female teachers, owing to 
that modesty and reservedness so appropriate and graceful in 
the sex, seldom took part in the deliberations. To obviate this 
difficulty, the following expedient was devised: The name of 
each teacher is written on a slip of paper and deposited in a 
box. This box is then committed to an individual selected 
from among themselves, who is called the depositary or draw- 
ing-master. ‘The names are so many lots. At each meeting,— 
and they are held once a fortnight,—the drawing-master takes 
a name from the box, makes known, privately, to the owner, 
that the lot has fallen upon him or her, and before the next 
ensuing meeting, that individual is expected to furnish the 


[To be continued. ] 
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